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MORAL TRAINING. 


Tue theory that in the growth of every individual 
may be traced the history of the race—that in 
early years we all pass through that phase of 
character exhibited by the uncultured race from 
which we are descended, is one which seems to be 
in a great measure verified by experience. Hence, 
perhaps, the tendencies to cruelty, falsehood, 


and various other vices which we see in very | 


young children. There are, it is to be hoped, few 
men who would not blush at acts of cruelty they 
committed when boys at school. We must noi 
then expect too much from young people. Care 
should be taken not to force their moral nature ; 
for moral precocity has detrimental results as well 


as mental precocity. That this is so is already | 
brief, says Mr Herbert Spencer, ‘the truth is that 


recognised in the saying, ‘ Children will be children,’ 
When they become men they will put away their 
childish barbarities with their toys. Maturity 
turns sour crabs into sweet apples. We must give 
Nature her time, and expect much from growth. 
Be sparing, we would say, of giving commands 
to children ; that is to say, be quite sure that a 
thing ought to be done or left undone before you 
give your orders. Let us remember that it is 
possible to overstrain the undeveloped moral 
principle ; and that when we invent virtues and 
vices, or make our own crotchets and selfishness 
the standard of these, right and wrong come to 
be words without meaning to a child’s mind. 
When too often repeated, the order, ‘Thou 
shalt’ is apt to provoke ‘I won't.’ The vice 
of over-regulation is, that it produces only hot- 
house virtue in yielding natures, while it stirs 
up the independent to rebellion. Before giving 
orders to a child, we should be sure that these 
orders are not suggested by our own selfishness, 
but from regard to the child’s profit, and also that 
the thing required is necessary, rather than some 
vexatious artificial duty. But when we have 
decided these points, nothing ought to make us 
shrink from requiring our commands to be promptly 
obeyed. We render ourselves contemptible in 
the eyes of our children when we make rules in 


haste and repent at leisure; when we get angry 
and laugh at the same action as the passing humour 
dictates ; when we encourage them to transgress 
by the prospect of probable impunity. 

That government is the most efficient and most 
respected by all citizens, dishonest as well as honest, 
which inflicts the lightest possible punishments 
consistent with justice and public order, while at 
the same time it imitates Nature in the regularity 
and certainty with which it causes its penalties to 
follow. That it is not severity of punishment so 
much as certainty and consistency in its infliction 
which inspires respect, is proved by the fact that 
the law was never less a terror to evil-doers than 
some years ago, when jurors would not convict, 
because their consciences taught them that the 
punishments to be inflicted were excessive. ‘In 


savageness begets savageness, and gentleness begets 
gentleness, Children who are unsympathetically 
treated become unsympathetic ; whereas treating 
them with due fellow-feeling is a means of culti- 
vating their fellow-feeling. With family govern- 
ments, as with political ones, a harsh despotism 
itself generates a great part of the crimes it has 
to repress ; while on the other hand, a mild and 
liberal rule both avoids many causes of dissension, 
and so ameliorates the tone of feeling as to diminish 
the tendency to transgression.’ 

We cannot have a better guide as to the proper 
method of punishing children than Nature herself. 
Instead of the artificial punishments too much in 
vogue, more natural ones should be substituted. 
As the natural evil consequences of our actions are 
our best discipline, so children would better under- 
stand and respect their parents if they punished 
them not artificially, but naturally ; that is to say, 
if they let them punish themselves. Jane is 
always unpunctual when the hour comes for her 
walk ; now, to slap her would be to inflict an arti- 
ficial punishment, which she will not understand 
nearly so well as if she were some day left at home, 
and it were pointed out to her that her brothers 
and sisters started without her because of her own 
carelessness. Edward commits assault and battery 


@ 
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on his sister’s doll; to send him to bed would not 
appear so just and natural to him as to stop his 
pocket-money in order that a new doll may be pur- 
chased. These illustrations may explain the differ- 
ence between natural and artificial punishments. 
The former are certainly more just and tend to main- 
tain better terms, so to speak, between parent and 
child. Parents who warn children as to the con- 
sequences of their actions, while at the same time 
they use these consequences as means of punish- 
ment, are looked upon as friends and preservers, 
rather than as ‘friend-enemies.’ And when the 
dangerous period of transition from boyhood to 
manhood approaches, the boy who has been made 
to experience the natural effects of his deeds, 
instead of being worked 7 like a puppet by 
some hidden machinery, will go out into life full of 
independence, and — of governing himself. 

Let parents teach their children the highest con- 
ception of God’s nature their hearts can conceive. 
Let them never say that things are more certain 
than they really are, lest they come in after-years 
to be thought less certain than they are. Let them 
teach principles capable of expansion rather than 
stiff formule, which after all are not truth itself, 
but only the shell in which it is contained. Were 
this method of instruction more frequently adopted, 
the shock of controversy would not put young 
intellects off their balance, and fewer men an 
women would be found living without God in the 
world. 

The problem for parents and teachers to solve 
seems to be this, how to win the respect of their 
children without losing their confidence. Many 
parents are respected by their children as eastern 
monarchs are respected; but they never hear a 
word of those secret doubts and troubles which 
torment sry only because they are not explained 
away and set right by the sympathetic experience 
of older heads. From what a number of scrapes, 
and even flagrant sins, might not a father save a 
son whose fullest confidence he had ‘obtained ! 
The fact is, however, few of us sufficiently remem- 
ber our own early days to be sympathetic friends 
and confidants to our children. If we could do so 
better, we might save them from many of youth’s 
pitfalls. 

Our mind calls - a few fathers of our acquaint- 
ance who are perfectly companionable to their 
sons, joining them in their pleasures, being con- 
sulted by them in every difficulty, and all this 
without in the smallest degree losing their respect. 
Izaak Walton, speaking of George Herbert’s mother, 
says: ‘She governed her family with judicious 
care, not rigidly nor sourly, but with such a sweet- 
ness and compliance with the recreations and 
pleasures of youth, as did incline them to spend 
much of their time in her company, which was to 
her great content.’ Surely the children of such 
parents must feel in honour bound to do their best 
to pay that immense debt of gratitude which chil- 
dren owe good parents. 

We conclude this paper with an instructive 
quotation from a book that should be read by 
every parent and teacher—Mr Herbert Spencer's 
Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
‘Lastly, always recollect that to educate nightly 
is not a ot and easy thing, but a complex and 
extremely difficult thing, the hardest task which 
devolves on adult life. . . . You must be pre- 
pared for considerable mental exertion—for some 


study, some ingenuity, some patience, some self- 
control... . It will daily be needful to analyse 
the motives of juvenile conduct—to distinguish 
between acts that are really good, and those which, 
though simulating them, proceed from inferior 
impulses; while you will have to be ever on your 
guard against the cruel mistake, not unfrequently 
made, of translating neutral acts into transgres- 
sions, or ascribing worse feelings than were enter- 
tained. You must more or less modify your 
method to suit the disposition of each child, and 
must be prepared to make further modifications 
as each child’s disposition enters on a new phase, 
... Not only will you have constantly to ana- 
lyse the motives of your children, but you will 
have to analyse your own motives—to discriminate 
between those internal suggestions springing from 
a true parental solicitude, and those which spring 


from your own selfishness, your love of ease, your - 


lust of dominion. And then, more trying still, 
you will have not only to detect but to curb these 
baser impulses. In brief, you will have to carry 
on your own higher education at the same time 
that you are educating your children. Intel- 
lectually, you must cultivate to good purpose that 
most complex of subjects—human nature and its 
laws, as exhibited in your children, in yourself, 
and in the world. Morally, you must keep in 
constant exercise your higher feelings, and re- 
strain your lower. It is a truth yet remaining to 
be recognised, that the last stage in the develop- 
ment of each man and woman is to be reached 
only through a proper discharge of the parental 
duties. And when this truth is recognised, it will 
be seen how admirable is the arrangement through 
which human beings are led by their strongest 
affections to subject themselves to a discipline that 
they would else elude.’ 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 
CHAPTER XLIX.—DOES KITTY KNOW? 


In Brown Street, Islington, was probably a 
happier reunion that evening than any which took 
place in more fashionable quarters of the town; 
yet it was a happiness tinged with deepest sorrow. 
Dalton’s return brought with it to his children a 
keen sense of the loss of her who would have given 
him his fittest welcome ; and when his eyes rested 
upon his remaining dear ones, he missed his Edith 
most. 

His first question, after his greetings with Jenny 
and the rest were over, was, ‘ Where have they laid 
her?’ and he felt pained and sorrowful when he 
learned that it was at Sanbeck, hundreds of miles 
away ; whereas, had it been possible, he would have 
visited her grave, and wept over it, that very night. 
They told him too, at his own desire, of her illness 
and death : how she died, as it were, for very love 
of him, since the shock of his reported death had 
killed her. He was silent for many moments, sunk, 
as it seemed, in a supose of grief, when Kitty stole 
from the room and brought down the babe—his 
Edith’s precious legacy, and placed it in his arms. 

‘We four are still left to you, dear papa,’ said she. 
She herself had been supported in her affliction by 
the sense that others were dependent upon her, and 
she hoped it might be the same with him. And so 
it was, though in a less measure. He presently 
grew himself again, and began to ask them about 
this and that, 
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‘I hope the folks at Riverside have been kind to 
you, my darlings, since you have been all alone ?’ 

‘They meant to be kind, I think, said Kate. 

‘ Meant to be kind,’ repeated her father, frown- 
ing. ‘There is no difficulty about expressing 
kindness, At least Philip here found none, I know, 
in my case—Is there anything amiss with the 
a What have they done, J vt ? 

‘Nothing,’ answered Jenny sententiously. 

‘We did not like the manner in which Mrs 
Campden behaved to us, after mamma’s death,’ 
explained Kitty: ‘it was more manner, perhaps, 
than anything else ; but our hearts were sore, and 
easily hurt.’ 

‘Jenny, tell me,’ said Dalton. ‘That woman has 
behaved badly to you. Isit notso?’ ° 

‘Not only “that woman,” but the whole family, 
in my opinion,’ returned Jenny dryly. 

‘Surely not Uncle George ?’ 

‘Uncle George is nobody at Riverside ; if he had 
been anybody, there is no saying what might have 
happened ; but he is not. It is a wretched story 
from beginning to end, and they are wretched 

eople. 
, ce it be so,’ said Kitty reprovingly, ‘do not let 
us talk about them, on a night like this.’ 

‘T am sureI never wish to mention their names, 
answered Jenny. 

‘But do you mean to say,’ said Philip, ‘that these 
friends of your father’s—rolling in wealth, as I 
understand they are—never held out a helping 
hand to you, Jenny ?’ 

‘ My dear uncle, you don’t understand the matter ; 
you should get Mrs Campden to explain it to you, 
as she was good enough to do to us: “ Rich people 
have so many calls.”’ 

‘If this is as you say, I will never set foot in 
that woman’s house again,’ exclaimed Dalton 
angrily. 

‘That will be one call the less for her,’ observed 
Jeff pleasantly. 

‘And the Skiptons? Have you seen nothing of 
them too ?’ inquired Dalton. 

‘My dear papa,’ said Jenny gravely, ‘you can’t 
expect folks who respect themselves—or who wish 
their coachman to respect them—to bring their 
carriage to Brown Street. It is no good asking 
after our old friends, for, except dear Dr Curzon, 
and those now under this roof, we have none.’ 

It was a relief to Kitty that not a word was said 
about Mr Holt, though of him it could certainly 
not be averred that he had deserted them. To her, 
terrible as it might seem, and did seem to her own 
mind, the return of her father was not an unmiti- 
oy joy. When Jeff had informed her of it, she 

not evinced the delight he had expected, 
because the thought had flashed upon her, that so 
far as she was concerned, he had returned too late. 
She was not indeed pledged to Holt, but she felt 
compromised as respected him, and in honour bound 
to accept him as her future husband. For some 
days past her mind had been made up for the 
sacrifice, and she had already plunged into little 
expenses upon Jenny’s account, in anticipation of it. 
The money that was to take her sister to the sea, and 
bring back the roses to her cheek, and which Holt 
had offered, she had resolved not to decline. She 
was already under a pecuniary obligation to him 
in the matter of the premium, which could only 
be discharged in one way; for, to judge by the 


poorer than he had left England. Well, she 
would now be able to help him as well as the rest 
—four of them, instead of three—that was all. 

Still it was a relief to her that not a word was 
spoken about the man the thought of whom was 
ever present with her, and shadowed her young 
life with gloom and evil presage. In vain she 
had called up every argument to strengthen his 
cause and back the claim she felt to be unanswer- 
able: his solicitude for her and his ; his generosity ; 
his patience and forbearance. The very constancy 
with which he clung to her, and pursued her, 
ranged itself upon the other side, and increased her 
sense of repugnance, nay, of loathing, 

It was a part of the plan agreed upon between 
Dalton and Philip that they should say no more 
for the present about Holt and his transactions than 
they should be absolutely obliged to say ; and it 
surprised them both to find how easy it was to 
maintain their reticence. Neither Kitty nor Jenny 
asked their father one word about the Lara, nor 
put a question respecting his pecuniary affairs. It 
is true they had taken it for granted that matters 
were the reverse of prosperous with him, which 
would have been a sufficient reason for avoiding 
the subject; but in any case—poor though the 
were and suffering from the ills of poverty—suc 
material woes were for the moment forgotten in 
the joy of seeing him back again. 

think I have reason to be proud of my 
darlings, Philip,’ said Dalton, as the two walked 
together with vee from Brown Street that night 
to the lodgings which that young gentleman had 
procured them near his own, ‘I had ruined them, 
and as it must have seemed to them’ (he pointed 
to his shabby coat), ‘had failed in saving anything 
from the wreck of their fortunes, yet not a syllable 
have they spoken to me upon the subject, lest, 
doubtless, it should sound as a reproach.’ 

‘I expected nothing less,’ answered Philip 
quietly. ‘I feel several inches higher since those 
two girls have called me Uncle. They have nothing 
sordid about them, such as I, alas! have seen in 
my fellow-creatures all my life.’ 

‘And it isn’t as if they had not to think of 
shillings and pence,’ put in Jeff eagerly. ‘If you 
could know how Kitty has cut and contrived, and 
striven to make both ends meet, during the last six 
months’——— Here he stopped, for a look of 
intense pain came into Dalton’s face. 

‘ Well, well ; that will be all over now, I trust, 
Jeff. To-night, we have still to dosome dirty work, 
and then we shall have clean hands for the future ; 
we will avoid rogues and fair-weather friends, and 
all worthless folk; and my dear ones shall have no 
further cause for tears.—I think Jeff should know 
what we are going to do with respect to Holt, 
Philip’ 

Their plan of attack, unfolded to their young 
friend, at their lodgings, was simple enough, 

A letter was to be posted to Holt that night 
informing him that his fraud respecting the Lara 
mine was discovered ; and that his malpractice 
respecting other affairs of Dalton, of which he had 
had t the management, was more than suspected, 
Restitution was imperatively demanded ; and in 
default of it, he was assured that criminal pro- 
ceedings would at once be instituted. There were 
no upbraidings; but a more curt, decisive, and 
stern epistle was never penned, 

Philip would have preferred that their opinion 


shone of her father, he had come back even 
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of Holt’s treachery should have been stated in 
Saxon English ; but Dalton would not have it. 
Such a course, he thought, would have taken for 
granted a certain familiarity to still exist between 
him and this scoundrel, of whose connection with 
himself he felt unspeakably ashamed. 

‘What makes me mad with him,’ said Philip, 
‘is to think he should have dared to lift his eyes 
towards Kate. Such vermin ought to be poisoned 
out of hand.—What do you say, Jeff?’ 

‘I am bound to say,’ returned the young fellow 
gravely, ‘that Mr Holt—whatever may have been 
his reasons for it—has been considerate, and even 
kind, to me’ 

‘But you are not going back to him, surely, 
after this?’ said Philip, in amazement. 

‘Well, yes; I shall go to-morrow, for the last 
time: he may have something to urge, I do 
not say in excuse, but in extenuation of his 
roguery. Your letter gives him no opportunity for 
this.’ 

‘Opportunity indeed!’ rejoined Philip, with 
irritation. ‘I would send him a rope, to afford 
him the a spneerer | of extenuating himself on 
that. If you get talking with that wily scoundrel, 
my young friend, you will be wound round his 
little finger.’ 

‘Our Jeff—being honest—contends at a disad- 


| vantage with most people,’ observed Dalton, laying 
_ his hand on the Younes fellow’s shoulder ; ‘ yet in 


the end, I should be inclined to back him. Let 
him take his own way, and we will take ours,’ 

Accordingly, Jeff went to Abdell Court next 
morning, as usual. Mr Holt had not arrived ; 
nor, said the office boy, had he yet returned from 
the country. Upon his table was lying the usual 
pile of letters, which it was Jeff’s business to sort 
and dispose of. Some he was empowered to.open 
and answer ; some he would open only and make 
an ‘ abstract’ of for his employer ; others he would 
put aside for his private eye. Among these last 
was one in Dalton’s handwriting, with the contents 
of which, however, Jeff was already acquainted. 

Eleven, twelve o’clock passed, and yet Mr Holt 
came not, It would not have been surprising had 
his real destination of yesterday been what he had 
pretended it to be; but Jeff was well convinced 
that he had not gone to Plymouth, but to Liver- 

ool, and there was now ample time for him to 
lore one and returned. At one o’clock the office 
closed for an hour, during which Holt was accus- 
tomed to deny himself to everybody, whether he 
was within doors or not; and a little before one 
he came. He looked jaded, wan, and pale, like 
one who has been on a toilsome expedition, and 
failed in its proposed object—or so it seemed to 
Jeff, who observed him narrowly—but there was 
no other change in his appearance, no cowed or 
defiant looks, such as might have been expected, 
had he known that Dalton had landed upon 
English soil. Jeff felt sure he did not know. 

‘Well, what news, Mr Derwent? Who has 
been ?’ 

‘Mr Dawkins called just after you went away 
yesterday, and appeared to wish to see you very 
much,’ 

‘What about?’ inquired Holt quickly. ‘ But 
it’s no matter. It was most likely about that 
cock-and-bull story about the Flamborough Head. 
I daresay you have heard it yourself, Mr 
Derwent ?” 


‘I have heard that some one—two persons indeed 
have been saved from the wreck.’ 

‘ Well, it’s true, for a wonder : Jones and Norton 
are their names. I am sorry to say their story 
destroys the last gleam of—— What’s this?’ 
He had been sorting the letters with his hand, 
and presently came upon the one despatched from 
Islington the previous night. ‘ What’s this?’ he 
reiterated, in a voice grown suddenly hoarse and 
low. ‘How did it come? Where did it come 
from ?” 

‘It came by the early post, sir.’ 

‘It’s strange,’ said Holt, with an air of indiffer- 
ence ; ‘quite curious, Have you ever seen a hand- 
writing like that? It reminds me of one who cer- 
tainly never could have written it ; and yet it gave 
me quite a turn. You know whom | mean, I 
daresay ?” 

He did not attempt to open the letter, and the 
strong huge hand that held it in its grasp shook 
like a leaf. 

‘I know whom you mean,’ said Jeff gravely. ‘It 
is Mr Dalton’s.’ 

‘Yes ; it is like John Dalton’s writing.’ 

‘It is his writing, sir,’ 

‘That is impossible; that is ridiculous, The 
post-mark disproves that. But there is a curious 
similarity, without doubt—Has the boy gone to 
his dinner ?” 

Jeff answered that he was ; and Holt moved to 
the door and locked it, 

‘Now tell me, Mr Derwent,’ said he, still toying 
with the letter—‘for you are one who tells the 
truth—what makes you fancy that it was really 
Dalton who wrote this? Asa matter of fact, as I 
have already stated, there were but two men saved 
from the wreck of the Flamborough Head’ 

‘I know it, Mr Holt : they were John Dalton and 
Philip Astor.’ 

‘ That’s a lie—that’s a lie!’ exclaimed the other 
assionately. ‘You are a liar, like the rest ;’ but 
1is pale face belied his words ; he staggered rather 

than sank into his chair. 

‘You had better open the letter, and see who is 
the liar,’ said Jeff haughtily. 

‘You speak of Astor, but you don’t know the man 
as I do, continued Mr Holt. ‘ He isan utterly un- 
trustworthy and contemptible fellow. He was here 
once, in your place; and I trusted him too far, 
and he repaid me for my confidence by forgery. 
He is not to be believed upon his oath. If 
there is anything in this letter founded upon his 
evidence’ 

‘You had surely better read it, Mr Holt,’ said 
Jeff curtly. He could not but feel some pity for 
this miserable wretch, who evidently dreaded the 
thing he held in his quivering fingers as though it 
were a very adder. 

‘What! you know its contents, then ?’ exclaimed 
the other sharply. ‘You are in the conspiracy 
with Astor and the rest. You think it honest, do 
you, to take your wages here, and turn against the 
hand that pays them ?’ 

‘I know what is in that letter, Mr Holt ; but yet 
I am no conspirator,’ answered Geoffrey steadily. 
‘On the contrary, I came here to day—for the last 
time—to do what good I could for you. As for 
your wages, they were paid for work, I suppose ; or 
if that was overpaid, you had your reasons for it ; 


here to give them,’ 


but I owe you thanks for civil treatment, and I am | 
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Holt’ had opened the letter by this time, and ran 
his eye through its half-dozen pregnant lines. 

‘It is not Astor’s word that Mr Dalton has taken, 

ou see, sir,’ continued Jeff, ‘but the evidence of 

bis own senses. He has been to Brazil, and seen 
the Quito. As for the other matters, you know 
best ; but’—— 

‘ Ay, it is all over,’ murmured the other. ‘It is 
no use holding on to a falling stock, Mr Derwent, 
eh? That’s one of the great principles of our busi- 
ness.’ Holt was looking at Jeff, and speaking to 
him, yet he seemed almost unconscious of his 

resence: his eyes had no speculation in them ; 

is tones were mechanical. Presently he cried out, 
like one who is wrung with a sharp physical pain : 
‘Does Kitty know of all this, Jeff.’ 


GOSSIP ABOUT CUTTLE-FISHES. 


TarRovuGH the establishment of salt-water Aquaria, 
people are beginning to have correct notions of 
Cuttle-fishes, their habits, and appearance. We 
call them fishes, but they bear no resemblance 
to fishes with scales, which propel themselves 
through the water by the agency of tail and 
fins. Strictly speaking, they are not fishes at 
all. They are very nearly related to our familiar 
oysters, cockles, whelks, and other molluscs, Cut- 
tles, like oysters, are ‘shell-fish” in the true 
acceptation of the term—only that the cuttle- 
fish, in the great majority of cases, has its shell 
inclosed within its body, instead of being an 
external and protective structure—and the bodies 
of both animals, with those of all other molluscs, 
are built up on one great plan of structure. The 
chief characteristics or modifications of this plan 
in the case of the Cuttle-fishes, consist in the 
elongation of the skin or ‘mantle’ in the neigh- 
bourhood of the head, to form the arms or ten- 
tacles so distinctive of these beings ; the extension 
of this skin to form various kinds of fins ; and 
the presence of a tube or ‘funnel,’ opening just 
below the head in front, and through which the 
water used in breathing is ejected. By this latter 
means the Cuttle-fishes propel themselves back- 
wards in the water, on the same principle that 
a cannon recoils after a discharge. And we still 
remember with delight the summer day when we 
first witnessed a shoal of Common Squids career- 
ing through the calm waters of the Firth of Forth, 
propelled backwards by the jets d’eaw from their 
funnels. The sharp hinder tip of the body just 
protruded, like the prow of a vessel, above the 
surface, whilst the head and rest of the body were 
low. 

The best known kinds of Cuttle-fishes, and those 
which have been kept in our aquaria, are the genera 
Sepia, Loligo, Sepiola, Octopus, and Eledone. Of 
the first genus, the Mediterranean sepia, sometimes 
found on our own coasts, is a very familiar species. 
The Loligos include the well-known Squids, and the 
Sepiole are nearly allied to the sepia itself. The 
Octopi are the most famous of aquarium-inhabit- 
ants, and differ from the three preceding kinds in 
possessing eight arms only; the former possessing 
ten arms, of which two are longer than the others, 
and are provided with suckers at their extremities 
only. The eledone is also an eight-armed cuttle- 
fish, and a very familiar species of this genus is the 
Eledone moschata, so named from the musk-like 
odour it emits, 


The domestic life and economy of the Cuttle- 
fishes reveal some interesting and anomalous feat- 
ures as exhibited in aquaria. We some time 
ago received some interesting particulars regard- 
ing the pranks of some octopi which lived in Dr 
Dohrn’s famous aquarium at Naples. Three octopi 
shared a large tank with three lobsters ; the six 
being original proprietors and tenants of the mini- 
ature sea. Any new comer, however nearly related 
he might be to either the Crustacean or Cuttle-fish 
tenants,was invariably received with demonstrations 
of the most hostile nature. A lobster and octopus 
battle is certainly a novelty in the way of animal 
combats, but such a fight actually occurred in the 
Naples arena. A lobster-giant, who had previously 
exhibited his — in crushing with his great 
pincer-claws the skull of a turtle, as easily as if 
the reptile’s head had been a nut, was introduced 
into the happy family circle in the octopus tank. 
Immediately, the largest octopus gave battle to the 
crustacean ; the lobster, early in the fight, seizing 
one of the soft, pliant arms of his opponent in his 
claws ; the octopus managing, however, after a 
time, to withdraw the captured member. Day 
by day the combat dragged out its weary length, 
sometimes one side being temporarily victorious, 
—as when the lobster lost a large claw—and some- 
times the other. At last the combatants were 
separated, the lobster being placed in a new and 
unappropriated domain in an adjoining tank. 

Now comes the strangest part of the history ; 
for the octopus, as if caeet with the passion, 
which, if exhibited in humanity, we should term 
one of ‘dire revenge,’ climbed over the partition 
separating the tanks, seeking his enemy, and, 
having found him, proceeded to wage war anew. 
The result was most disastrous to the crustacean, 
for the octopus was found, we are told, with the 
lobster in his clutches, literally torn into halves, 
Thus, to natural ferocity, we find the octopus 
unites immense agility and a stolid persistence: 
This same cuttle-fish extended no sympathy to his 
own species ; for when two others—in addition to 
the two who had from the first been his com- 
panions—were introduced into his tank, he 
chased them from the water, and forced them to 
take refuge on the dry rocks above. Another 
octopus, in a British aquarium, pulled out the 
plug of his tank, and brought death on himself 
and all his companions in a single night. 

Some interesting observations have been recorded 
regarding the propagation of these creatures. 
Like other Molluscan forms, they reproduce their 
species by means of eggs. Some Cuttle-fishes, such 
as the Squids and Sepie, do not mount guard 
over their eggs, which, like those of some molluscs, 
are inclosed within tough capsules, and are aggre- 
gated into masses known to sea-side visitors by 
the name of ‘ sea-grapes,’ and the like. The octopi, 
on the contrary, make a nest of large stones, 
and therein inclose and guard their eggs—which, 
however, are not encased in capsules—with jealous 
care. The female is thus exceedingly careful of 
her progeny, and continually pours upon the 
eggs currents of water from the ‘funnel;’ the 
presumed object of this latter procedure being 
that of keeping the water around them in a duly 
aérated state, The male octopus appears, unfor- 
tunately, to be afflicted with cannibal-like pro- 
pensities ; for we grieve to learn that one of the 
chief cares of the anxious mother is to ward off 
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the attacks of her unfeeling spouse in his endeav- 
ours to make a repast of their united progeny. 

As may be imagined, the Cuttle-fishes are very 
well provided in the way of organs of sense and 
perceptions. Their large prominent eyes are well 
adapted for acute vision amid their dull watery 
shales ; and no less acute are their hearing 
powers. For, although destitute of outer ears, 
they yet possess well-developed internal organs of 
hearing. The sense of touch may be subserved by 
the muscular arms and their suckers, which may 
be made, as we know, to move with great rapidity, 
and in all conceivable directions. And as to the 
‘emotions’ of our Cuttles, strange as it may be 
thought, their feelings of anger and of pleasure 
may tolerably easily guessed at by watching, 
as in the human subject, the play of colours on 
their skin. Not only does our cuttle-fish blush, 
but he may literally blush almost any hue he 
pleases ; this property of —— colour residing 
in the little et that lie beneath the 
delicate transparent outer skin. By altering the 
position of these cells, various and rapidly-chang- 


ing hues of colour are eae and the famous 
e 


idoscopic power of the chameleon is, in truth, 
thrown completely into the shade by the talents, 
in this respect, of the lower Cuttles. 

Besides certain members of the Cuttle-fish group 
becoming immensely developed in size over their 
ordinary neighbours, and appearing as veritable 
giants of their race, these animals present another 
point of remarkable interest. Stories of gigantic 
Cuttle-fishes, as every classical scholar knows, are 
frequently to be met with in the records of the 
ancient naturalists. Indeed, there are very few 
maritime countries in which, under some legend- 
ary name or other, the histories of giant members 
of this group may not be met with. The ‘ Polypus’ 
of the ancients, the ‘ Kraken’ of the Scandinavians, 
the ‘ Pieuvre ’ of the Channel Isles, and the ‘ Devil- 
fish’ of Victor Hugo, are all so many names ex- 
pressive of a belief in giant Cuttles, the powers of 
which, as may be guessed, are never understated in 
any of the stories or legends referred to. Until 
very recent times, naturalists were inclined to be 
sceptical regarding the truth or probability of such 
stories. Stray examples undoubtedly had occurred 
now and then, of fragmentary portions of what 
must have been at anyrate exceptionally large 
Cuttles, being ce A But it was ~_ difficult, . 
even quite impossible, to separate the grains o 
truth Thich might flee in any ea 
the copious husks and chaff with which the fertility 
of human imagination, together with the natural 
lapse of time and frequent repetition, invariably 
tend to surround the original germ or incident. 

In Captain Cook’s first voyage, however, the re- 
mains of a giant cuttle were found ; and parts of this 
specimen, preserved in the Hunterian Collection of 
the London College of Surgeons, shew that its total 
length must have exceeded six feet. A very large 
specimen was met with in 1861 between Teneriffe 
and Madeira by the French corvette Alecton, the 
length of this specimen being estimated at about 
fifty feet. But more lately still, the carcases of 
several very large Cuttle-fishes have been met with 
off the coasts of Newfoundland ; and a photograph 
representing the head and tentacles of one of these 
specimens now lies before us. The tentacles or 
arms were ten in number in this case. Two were 
elongated, as in the Squids, these measuring 


twenty-four feet in length. The eight shorter 
arms each measured six feet in length, and ten 
inches in circumference at their bases, where they 
joined the head. The ten arms were provided 
with about eleven hundred suckers ; and the eyes 
measured each four inches across. 

The question which at once presents itself to 
naturalists for consideration on inspecting such a 
form, is, whether or not it constitutes a new 
species, or is merely a giant member of an already 
known one? For ourselves, we should hesitate to 
construct a new species without satisfactory evi- 
dence of more marked deviation from any type 
than that afforded by mere size—always a delusive 
test with regard to animal structures. But the 
mere occurrence of these monsters is in any case 
of exceeding interest, as opening up a new field 
for discovery, which may in time tend to throw 
light even on the great ‘sea-serpent’ mystery 
itself. Why, if giant Cuttles really exist, may not 
giant snakes also exist—largely developed indi- 
viduals of one or more of the numerous species of 
sea-snakes known to exist in warm seas? Zoology at 
least offers no objection to the latter hypothesis. 
And after all, in Cuttle-fish history, as in most 
other things, the truth is certainly stranger than 
the fiction. 


FOLLOWING UP THE TRACK, 
CHAPTER X. 


THE witnesses to prove the statement of the 
counsel for the crown were then examined, in- 
cluding Maurice Power ; and they substantially and 
in detail established all the facts upon which so 
much stress had been laid ; and all the ingenuity 
and educated intelligence of Mr Supple failed on 
cross-examination to discover any weak point. 
Mary Dwyer, who had but partially recovered 
from the startling announcement which disclosed 
by whose hand her cousin had met his doom, 
wept bitterly as, with touching emotion, she 
narrated the parting of her kinsman and lover 
in company with the prisoner; but although she 
felt most painfully that her testimony was beari 
so terribly against the good fame of him for whom 
she would have sacrificed everything, there was 
a duty to her conscience, her country, and her 
God that had to be discharged, even if the result 
was to gratify the man by whose hand she had 
that day learned her cousin had been slain. 

Even in this year of 1808 was Brien Spelassy’s 
counsel dumb by the cruel policy of the existing 
law. He could not, like the astute person who 
opened the case for the ——- endeavour 
to explain away in a speech the facts pressing 80 
heavily against the accused, whom he was bound 
at any sacrifice, save that of honour, to protect. 
With every prejudice to encounter which so foul 
a charge of murder would naturally create, he 
had been compelled to enter into the judicial 
combat fettered and restricted in action and in 
utterance; and although since the time with 
which our story is conversant, a c in this 
unjust system of procedure has taken place, the 
last word is still the privilege of the prosecutor, 
and not for the man whose life lies trembling in 
the judicial scales, 

The first person produced for the defence was 
the lad Clover, the assistant in the establishment 
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of Mr Stephen Meagher, one of those sharp, 
precocious individuals who have never known what 
it is to be a child. Cool and collected, after 
being sworn and taking his position in the chair 
appropriated to the witnesses, he leisurely surveyed 
the judge and the other celebrities in the court, 
especially Mr Travers; and in answer to the 
questions put to him, proceeded to state how on 
the evening of the murder Maurice Power came to 
the inn and asked to see his master, who was not 
then at home. 

‘Can you say,’ asked Mr Supple, ‘about what 
hour he came, and how long he remained on that 
occasion ?? 

Clover paused for a minute or so, as if to insure 
the greatest accuracy, and then replied :,‘ He came 
about seven o'clock; and about half an hour 
alter the clock struck eight, went away ; and the 
reason I made my remarks as to the time was 
that he told me he had a long distance to go to 
the Glen,’ 

‘How did he happen to mention this ?’ 

‘Because I said to him it was strange if his 
business was so pressing with Mr Meagher, as he 
told me it was when he first came into the house, 
that he should not wait after stopping so long, 
and that I expected my master might soon come 
back, Another thing which made me take par- 
ticular notice was when he told me he had a ol 
distance to go, I wondered if he would be able to 
make his way, as he was heavy in drink when 
starting, and scarcely able to stand.’ 

‘If that person presumes again to interrupt the 
business of the court, he must be taken into 
custody,’ was the peremptory mandate of the Chief- 
justice, as Maurice Power, in his excitement, 
exclaimed : ‘Oh, the perjured villain! He has 
forsworn himself; and he knows it. He has been 
put up to this,’ 

The lad, with the most innocent expression his 
face could assume, in defence of his veracity 
replied: ‘It is the truth indeed, and nothing 
but the truth I am telling, as the blessed saints 
know.’ 

When it came to Mr Travers to cross-examine 
the witness, there was not to be detected the least 
variance from his original account ; and when his 
accuracy in reference to the particular night he 
had been speaking of was sought to be put in issue, 
there was persuasion in his manner as he answered : 
‘Why should I be speaking of another and a 
different night? Sure we all heard the next day 
of what happened at the poor man’s place; and 
there wasn’t a deed done like it for months before 
or after, the saints be praised !’ 

At the suggestion of those acting for the prose- 
cution, the judge permitted Clover and Maurice 
to be confronted ; and the latter declared with great 
solemnity that he did not leave the inn till after 
midnight—that no one saw him depart, as the 
house was in silence and darkness, and the outer 
door locked and bolted—nor was he aware of 
having had anything to render him drunk; but 
when he awoke from a sound slumber, he felt as 
if the liquor he took must have been drugged. 

An incredulous smile was the reply of el to 
this explanation, and he mut to himself, but 
80 om that the jurors might be, as it were, 
unconsciously taken into his confidence : ‘ Sure the 
poor fellow must be dreaming, or his troubles have 
made him flighty.’ 


Mr Supple seemed much pleased with the 
impression created by his first witness, and then, 
as if quite casually, asked: ‘Do you recollect 
at what hour the prisoner came in that night ?’ 

‘Well, myself does not very well know, for he 
had to go at dusk to Mick Gleeson’s, a good start 
off, to have a horse shod, and this delayed him, for 
Mick was not well at the time, and more-betoken 
he is since dead. I don’t mind exactly when he 
came back; but the house was shut up at ten 
o'clock, and I handed the keys to the master, then 
in the parlour, and the prisoner was at that time 
discoursing with him,’ 

* Did you see him afterwards on that night ?’ 

‘His bedroom was inside mine, and I went 
straight to it from the parlour, after giving up the 
keys, for I was tired out with the hard day’s work ; 
and just as I was putting out the rushlight, he 
came in and took it out of my hand, and brought 
it with him inside, and he closed the door after 
him.’ 

If this testimony of the lad were truthful and 
accurate, Maurice Power, if able to walk home at 
any moderate rate, would have reached the Glen 
Farm and his own cottage about midnight, and 
have become the witness of a crime at the perpe- 
tration of which it was impossible, according to 
Clover’s testimony, for Spelassy to have been 
present. 

As Clover was leaving the chair, the Chief- 
justice said: ‘Stop fora minute. There are one 
or two questions which, for certain reasons, I con- 
sider very material, and -which were not asked you 
at either side, Be very careful how you answer 
them. Tell me, when the prisoner went out, as 
you have sworn, to Gleeson’s to get the horse 
shod, was he alone, or did you see any one joining 
him ?” 

‘ He was in his own company only’ 

‘You said you did not actually see the prisoner 
coming into the house on his way back from Glee- 
son’s ; but did you notice any person near the house 
at the time ?’ 

‘Not a soul was with him or near him,’ 

‘Did you know a young man of the name of 
John Dwyer ?’ 

‘Why, but little indeed, my lord, answered 
Clover. ‘It was but a little sketch I ever got of 
him,’ 

‘Did you see Dwyer any part of that day, or of 
the two previous ones, at your master’s, or near the 
house ?’ 

‘If Dwyer was speaking to Spelassy—and I 
cannot call to mind that he was—it was only as 
he would speak to any other stranger who might 
bid him the time of day. But when I heard tell 
of the murder, I remembered that this same Dwyer, 
two days or so before it, was at my master’s house, 
and treated two strangers who were in his company 
(and who looked like foreign sailors) to some 
spirits; and after they drank it, all three went 
away; but I made no remark what road they 
took when they left. More-betoken one of the 
sailors had a deep cut on his face, and had a bad 
look indeed.’ 

Although the counsel for the accused was not 
permitted the privilege of making a speech to 
the jury, he could not revented from directing 
a very significant and indeed triumphant look in 
their direction, which, if it could be interpreted 
into language, would have said: ‘See here; the 
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hand of Providence is visible; and one or two 
answers to casual questions put by the court, 
demonstrate that it must have been these two 
strangers who were associated with Dwyer in the 
commission of the murder; and the counsel for 
the crown are following up a false track against an 
innocent man.’ 

The judge had evidently been much struck by 
the demeanour and frank, instant replies of the 
attendant at the inn, and paused to make a 
special memorandum in his note-book, and then 
said with an impulsiveness not usual to him: 
‘Call your next witness ;’ whereupon Mr Stephen 
Meagher made himself a way through the crowd 
and ascended the table. 

Having been duly sworn, the statement he made 


in answer to the questions of Mr Supple, was a | 


calm, dispassionate, and collected one; and as 
it proceeded, Mr Travers, with all his reserve, 
could not but manifest anxiety and uneasiness, as 
if he feared that the edifice of guilt which had 
been built up with such skill and ingenuity was 
about to totter to its foundations; while Maurice 
Power, who had edged himself into a seat under 
counsel, never took his bloodshot eyes from the 
face of the publican. 

What Meagher swore was to the following 
effect: Brien Spelassy had been in his service 
for years; and although blunt and rough in his 
manners, he had always found him faithful and 
honest. As to the all-important Hallow Eve and 
its incidents, Meagher deposed that he himself 
had. been away from home during that day, 
having gone to collect some small balances of 
money due to him by persons who lived in a 
secluded mountain district, and to which he had 
to go on foot; and his object in going on that 
— day was to make up the full sum he 

ad previously agreed to lend to Power, the 
necessity for collecting these balances arising from 
the witness having paid a large sum shortly before 
for the purchase of a property in the neighbour- 
hood. He did not come home until between nine 
and ten o’clock, when he was told by the young 
man Clover that a person had—— 

What he was told by that individual it is no 
fault of the writer that he is wholly unable to 
communicate to the reader, for Mr Travers at 
this particular juncture interposed, and appealing 


to the bench, protested against the witness making | 
any statement as to what another told him, more | 


especially as Clover had not been asked a word 
in reference to this conversation. 

The counsel of the accused, with apparent 
indignation, questioned whether his learned friend 
seriously objected, in order to have the truth shut 
out by a mere formal point of evidence ; but the 
pe anges while yielding to the technical 
difficulty which had been raised, shewed by his 
manner that he was not pleased with the course 
taken ; and the jurors were left to wonder why 
what was told to Meagher at the time should not 
have been communicated to them as well. 

*I shall get out the fact I want, gentlemen, in 
another way,’ was the announcement of Mr Supple. 
‘When you came back that night, and were 
speaking to Clover, did you see the man who was 
examined here, Maurice Power ?’ 

‘I did not indeed,’ 

“Could he have been in the house without your 
seeing him ?’ 


‘He could not, unless he had been one of the 
good people, the fairies.’ 

‘Did you see the prisoner, and when ?” 

‘I had left him behind me in the morning, and 
when I returned I met him coming in from the 
stable, after making up for the night the horse he 
got shod ; and after giving him some orders for 
the next morning, he left, and soon after I heard 
the door of the bedroom which opens into his 
closing, for it is one that creaks loudly every time 
it shuts or opens.’ 

Mr Supple having, to his own satisfaction, estab- 
lished his client in occupancy of his bedroom at an 
hour and at a distance from the Glen Farm which 
made it practically impossible for him to have 
been one of the gang, then proceeded to deal 
with the startling facts connected with the posses- 
sion of the portion of the love-token by Spelassy— 
that token which, it could not be controverted, 
was about the neck of the young wife when the 
assassins entered the cottage. 

‘Do you know,’ proceeded Mr Supple, ‘or can 
you account how that broken dollar came into the 
possession of the man in the dock ?’ 

‘I can,’ replied the usurer, with the utmost 
deliberation. ‘It was myself who gave it to him, 

There was an involuntary expression of surprise 
at this avowal, and a dead silence; while the judge 
took off his spectacles, wiped them deliberately, 
and having replaced them, directed his keenest 
glances at the witness, who remained quite un- 
moved, and as if unable to see why such a simple 
and unequivocal answer should have elicited such 
an amount of interest. 

‘And pray, what was the occasion upon which 
you gave him the token, and how did it come into 
your own possession ?’ 

‘My business often brings me acquainted with 
strangers and seamen who come from foreign parts, 
and when 1 go to Waterford, as I often do, I go 
on board these vessels from abroad, and exchange 
guineas and bank-notes for their doubloons and 
dollars,’ 

‘At a considerable profit to yourself, no doubt ?’ 
rather irregularly interrupted Mr Travers. 

‘Certainly. 1 don’t pretend to be better than 
my neighbours, and like others, I sell my abilities 
and my time to the best advantage ; but I give 
what many who have much talk do not, and that 
is, money’s worth. It was about two or three 
months after I had heard of the terrible business 
in the Glen, when a Spanish sailor—and who, by 
the way, had an ugly scar across his face—met me 
on the quay of Waterford, near Reginald’s Tower, 
and asked me could I shew him a place where he 
might get change of some foreign money. I told 
him it was a part of my business to do so ; and from 
him I got a number of doubloons and dollars, This 
broken coin that I hear called a love-token was 
among them, and he was putting it back into his 
purse, when, as is the custom among us country- 
people, I asked it from him as a kind of luck- 
penny ; and he gave it to me at once, smiling, and 
saying at the same time that though it cost some 
one very dear, it was of no value to him. Soon 
after this transaction, I was sending Spelassy to 
the fair of Cashel to buy three head of cattle, and 
being suddenly called away by a customer, I had 
not time to count the gold I was giving him (nor 
did this trouble me at all, as I always found him 
so honest in all his dealings), and when he came 
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back from the fair, he said I had handed him this 
particular bit of money, which, of course, he did 
not try to pass. I then said to him that I got it 
myself for nothing, and he might keep it for what 
I gave for it. That is exactly how he came by it.’ 

‘Could you,’ asked the counsel, ‘know the sailor 
you have spoken of, if you saw him again ?’ 

‘Most certainly, for, in addition to the remark- 
able cut along his face, he had a very bad coun- 
tenance, and I was the more particular in taking 
notice of him, because he told me that although 
his father was a Spaniard, some of his mother’s 

eople were from the county Tipperary, and that 
Paced not be surprised if some fine day or other I 
saw him in Clonmel, on his way through to visit 
them before he went on one of his long-voyages.’ 

‘And after the prisoner Spelassy was arrested, 
and with all you knew upon the subject, did you 
think it your duty to try and find out this 
stranger ?” 

‘Indeed I did, sir; I went to Waterford intent on 
that same design; but the custom-house officers 
there told me that the Bella Vista—for that, he 
said, was the ship he belonged to—had sailed for 
South America two days before I arrived, 

It now became Mr Travers’ province to cross- 
examine this important witness ; but although he 
pressed his questions with the skill and dexterity 
of a mind trained to defeat fraud and perjury 
under their most specious disguises, he failed to 
elicit any contradictions. At times he asked about 
collateral matters of little or no moment, in order 
to put the other off his guard, and then rapidly 
turned round to the real point in issue, sometimes 
pretending to assume that an expression was used 
or a fact asserted contrary to the actual deposition 
of Meagher; but the latter always corrected the 
supposed misapprehension. Baffled, but yet not 
at all satisfied that there was not falsehood in the 
plausible, consistent, and apparently frank testi- 
mony of the usurer, Mr Travers suddenly asked, 
after having paused to reflect for a considerable 
time: ‘ You no doubt, from your habit of money- 
lending, are a person of business habits, and make 
an entry of all your transactions ?” 

‘Not always,’ was the reply; ‘but I did make an 
entry of this particular matter, because it was out 
of my course; and you can have it, and look at it, if 
you feel any curiosity upon the point ;’ and as he 
— he pulled out from his breast coat-pocket a 
slip of paper, and handed it to his interrogator. 

‘Is this the original memorandum, or did you 
copy it from some entry in a book ? 

‘I copied it out” was the answer, ‘for con- 
venience’ sake, from the book at home, for I thought 
it would answer just as well as a help to my 
memory ; and besides, I did not want to have 
everybody in court looking into my own book, 
and finding out all about my own affairs. Some 
of the “quality” are in my debt also, and I 
would not on any account have their names 
mentioned.’ 

The prosecuting counsel here requested of the 
Chief-justice to allow the progress of the trial to 
be geome for a short period until the original 
book referred to should be produced; at which 
suggestion there was quite a forensic scene, Mr 
Supple protesting against what he characterised 
as only leading to wanton and vexatious delay, 
and artfully seeking to enlist the favour of the 
jury by vehemently protesting that as to his own 


time the loss of it was not worth, speaking of, but 
he felt that theirs was valuable indeed, and that 
they were kept away from their respective occu- 
— at great personal inconvenience. But Mr 

ravers was firm ; and the judge granted the appli- 
cation, as the residence of Stephen Meagher was in 
the town, and but a short distance from the court- 
house. 

The witness was proceeding in a sulky mood, as 
if greatly offended at any doubt being cast upon 
his statement, to leave court in search of the book 
which he was required to produce; but his frown 
deepened into a sterner contraction when informed 
that one of the police-officers in attendance should 
go with him and take possession of it. About an 
hour then elapsed, and the Chief-justice had 
resumed his seat on the bench, and the twelve liege- 
men their several places in the uncomfortable pen 
that builders appear delighted in constructing for 
the torture of their unoffending brethren, when 
Stephen Meagher was seated anew in the witness- 
chair, looking, however, less cool and collected 
than on his original appearance. Taking from the 
constable who had accompanied him a heavy old 
outside coat, displaying pockets of unusual am- 
plitude, he drew forth from one of these depositories 
an account-book and opened its pages. 

‘Shew me in that book,’ said Mr Travers, ‘the 
original entry corresponding with the slip of paper 
which you handed to me as a correct transcript of 
it, made for this trial.’ 

The usurer turned over page after page; the still- 
ness in the court during this process being such 
that even the rustling of the leaves was nervously 
exciting to the audience. 

‘Is the entry there, sir?’ asked the judge with 
considerable asperity of tone, after several minutes 
had elapsed. 

‘I cannot find it now, my lord,’ was the reply ; 
‘but the pages of the book are not numbered ; and 
since I made the copy, shewing the exact day and 
date when I got the love-token from the Spanish 
sailor, some of the leaves may have fallen out, or 
become torn by accident.’ 

‘Is that the only explanation you can give ?’ said 
Mr Travers, his voice rising to an indignant pitch. 

‘It is mighty odd, no doubt,’ muttered Meagher. 
‘ And one might think the “ good people” had some- 
thing to say to this,’ 

‘T very much doubt about the good people having 
anything to say in the affair, was the rather sorry 
attempt at sarcasm of his interrogator. 

During the time that this little scene was being 
enacted, Maurice Power appeared as if under the 
influence of a spell. He looked at the witness 
with intense and absorbing interest, and frequently 
his eyes would wander down even to the outside 
coat of Meagher, out of one of the pockets of 
which the account-book had been taken, the coat 
lying on the table close to where the counsel were 
placed ; and asif unconscious of what he was doing, 
the excited man drew the garment to where he was 
standing, and was minutely inspecting it in order 

ossibly to find in it the missing leaf in the account- 
Sek The action was not observed; and he 
hastily pushed back the old coat to its previous 
position, and then trembling with emotion, whis- 
pered a few words into the ear of Mr Travers, 
whose usually calm features became overspread 
with a deep flush. This unusual and irregular 
interruption did not pass unnoticed; and Mr 
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Supple, addressing the judge, expressed his hope 
that the ordinary and regular course of procedure 
would be adopted in that court of justice, and no 
one presume to busy himself by offering sugges- 
tions to those who were prosecuting on the part 
of the crown. ‘That man,’ he added, pointing to 
the bereaved farmer, ‘has already been guilty of 
gross impropriety by using an insulting exclama- 
tion when that decent lad Clover was giving his 
testimony.’ 

Pushing back into a seat behind him the object 
of this censure, Mr Travers proceeded to continue 
the cross-examination of the usurer, the tendency 
of which was to lead to the inference that the 
statement as to any entry of the transaction 
with the Spanish sailor being recorded in his 
account-book was a fiction, and invented deliber- 
ately for no good purpose, in order to mislead the 
jury. The man was tied to the legal stake, and no 
ingenuity seemed capable of releasing him from 
the false position in which he had placed himself, 
whether arising from some inscrutable and de- 
liberate intention to mislead, or only from a rash 
statement innocently made, and wrongfully persisted 
in, from a false shame. 

‘Where do you usually keep that account-book, 
Mr Meagher? I presume you have it carefully 
locked up, and not, as we saw occur to-day, left in 
the pocket of that outside coat of yours, where 
curious or dishonest people might get access to it ?’ 

‘ Why, then, you are wrong, sir,’ was the reply of 
the party interrogated, ‘for the book was often left 
in that old coat of mine, where it hung up near the 
bar, and people frequenting the house might, if they 
wished, have gone into the bar and meddled with 
the book.’ 


*A very incredible story indeed. And may I 
ask, did you recently purchase that coat, the deposi- 
tory for your valuable entries and documents; or, 
judging from its appearance, is it an old acquaint- 
ance of yours ?” 

‘I have had it a long time, but never wore it of 
late times, as Clover can tell. 

‘I think, Mr Travers, with every respect for you, 
observed the judge very blandly, but evidently dis- 
pleased, either with the ostensible levity, or rather 
the irrelevancy of the question, ‘that you are pur- 
suing the inquiry as to this particular article of 
dress very far indeed ; for whether the man had it 
for a long time or not, he tries (satisfactorily or the 
reverse is another question) to explain his inability 
to produce the alleged original entry in the account- 
book by insinuating that some of the customers 
at the inn may have had access to the pockets of this 
coat, and removed some pages ; but it will be for 
the jury to say what possible object any person 
could have had in so doing, unless, indeed, he him- 
self figured as a debtor in the pages of the book.’ 

‘I agree fully with what your lordship has 
thrown out for my guidance, and I shall only ask 
two ag more upon this subjeck—Did you 
ever, Meagher, miss the coat itself from your 
house ?? 

‘ Never.’ 

* Was it your habit to place the account-book 
here ?’ inquired Mr Travers, pointing to the inside 
of the left breast, in which there was inserted a 
pocket of unusual dimensions, and the opening of 
which was secured by two black thongs of Neher 
firmly fastening on very large buttons ; so that once 
deposited there, no document could be abstracted 


without considerable trouble, and certainly could 
not fall out from any mere accident. 

‘It would fit nowhere else ; and when I used to 
go from home to collect my accounts, or let the 
pone know how they stood with me, I always 

ad it in this identical coat ; but latterly, as the 
country was so much disturbed, I got afraid to go 
for my money to my debtors, and usually made 
them come to my place to settle.’ 

‘Had you the coat before you heard of the 
murder of Ellen Power ?’ asked Mr Travers, with 
an earnestness which the question did not seem to 
warrant. 

‘No doubt of it I tell you; none, none,’ was the 
sullen reply. 

‘Then, look here !’ exclaimed Mr Travers, in ac- 
cents startling from their abruptness and sternness 
of intonation, fixing his eyes on the usurer, taking 
at the same time a small piece of jagged cloth, with 
a button of a peculiar hens attached to it, from 
the trembling hands of Maurice Power, and then 
holding up the breast of the coat, where there was 
a portion which had been dragged and torn away, 
and in the vacant rent a corresponding button 
wanting. ‘Was not this the very dress you wore 
when you and your associates broke into the house 
of this poor fellow here in the Glen on the Hallow- 
Eve night, and basely slew, for greed, his wife 
and child ?” 

The individual addressed in this unusual and 
extraordinary manner turned deadly pale, his jaw 
became rigid, the hands worked convulsively, 
drops of agony suffused his face, and his gaze 
remained riveted on the garment thus held up by 
his interrogator, while he could only exclaim: 
‘ What a fool I have been !’ 

‘He is one of them; he shall not escape!’ 
shouted the almost frenzied farmer, springing on 
the table before any one could interpose, and 
seizing the object of his accusation by the collar. 
‘Sure I tore this very bit of cloth from him the 
very night when struggling with him on the 
floor ; and after I came to my senses in the early 
morning it was in my closed fingers; nor have I 
ever parted from it since. No wonder the villain 
shakes and trembles and is afraid, for ‘it is a 
judgment has come upon him at last !’ 


LIFE IN THE EAST. 


Preruars the most striking characteristic which 
the changeless East presents to us, the restless 
ever-changing denizens of a busier clime, is its 
immutability. Thousands of years have elapsed 
since the herdsmen of Abraham drove forth his 
flocks to pasture beside the oaks of Mamre; but 
the Arab sheik still sits, as he sat then, in the 
doorway of his tent ; and the Arab princess behind 
the camel-hair partition still kneads cakes on the 
hearth for the passing guest, as Sarah did of old 
for the wandering messengers of Heaven. It is as 
if Time had drawn a silent curtain of repose around 
the ancient cradle of our race, that we might see 
reproduced there, as in a mirror, the manners, the 
customs, the very salutations even, which were the 
fashion thousands of years ago when the world 
was young. 

With wondering eyes, we stand to-day in the 
streets of Damascus or Bagdad, and see around 
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us the familiar scenery of the Arabian Nights. 
Through yonder crowd the one-eyed hunchback 
threads his way; there beside you, a shapeless 
mass of yellow drapery, glides Fatmé the beautiful, 
on her way to the bazaar, enveloped in the envious 
veil, which hides from the curious gaze of the 
Infidel all except the flash of a pair of lustrous 
gazelle-like eyes. Behind you, in the gate, sits a 
venerable old man, who with his flowing white 
beard and dreamy eyes, sagaciously meditating 
upon nothing, might be, but is not, the far-famed 
Haroun Alraschid in one of his many disguises. 
Around you as you gaze is all that makes the past 
dear to the antiquary, the scholar, and the saint ; 
and it is this curious sameness amid the Universal 
change of almost the whole world besides, which 
makes the study of existing manners and customs 
in the East at once so interesting and so instructive. 

To throw light upon biblical life and manners, 
by tracing a picture of Bible lands as they are 
to-day, is the task which Dr Van Lennep proposes 
to himself, and accomplishes in a very thorough 
and exhaustive manner.* 

These lands, the nursery of our race, occupy an 
isolated and yet central position—central, that the 
light of a nascent civilisation might diverge from 
them as from a focus ; and isolated, that no rude 
convulsions might destroy in infancy the germs of 
science and the arts. Before the dawn of history, 
on the wooded banks of the Euphrates, or on the 
wide plains of Mesopotamia, many an unknown 
Chaldee Herschel studied the stars undisturbed. 
In the docks of Tyre and Sidon, many a Phoenician 
Napier toiled in security and peace to frame the 
merchant navy of these ancient Queens of the Sea; 
and their discoveries, their wild often unfructuous 
guesses after truth, were not made in vain ; they 
exercised a restraining and modifying influence 
upon the ruder races around them. 

In all this region, so rich and beautiful in ancient 
times, so comparatively sterile now, water, Dr Van 
Lennep tells us, is, as it always has been, scarce. 
A good spring is so valuable that it often deter- 
mines the site of a town or city; trees are planted 
round it; it is surrounded with mason-work more 
or less costly; and here at least once a day the 
women of the village come to draw water. The 
work is hard, but it is perhaps the most pleasant 
of all their duties; for while their earthenware 
jars are slowly filling at the spring, they enjoy the 
luxury of a social chat, and give and receive all the 
gossip of the neighbourhood. ‘ Life on the waters ;’ 
the boats, the ships, the skiffs that glide swallow- 
like along the currents, are all made after models 
which the curious may find on the sculptured slabs 
of Nineveh or on the ancient monuments of Egypt, 
and that in spite of the fire-ships of the Infidel— 
noisy monsters !—which are now to be seen puffing 
and steaming away in all parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, 


* Bible Lands, their Modern Customs and Manners, 
ilustrative of Scripture. By Henry J. Van Lennep, 
D.D. 2vols. (Murray.) 


Irrigation, although comparatively neglected, is 
still much used for the cultivation of gardens, and 
the water is raised by means of water-wheels, such 
as were used in the days of King Nebuchadnezzar’s 
glory to raise water for the hanging gardens of 
Babylon. In these gardens, vegetables, such as 
beans, turnips, beet, radishes, the egg-plant, and 
the tomato, are cultivated ; and the olive and the 
vine are now, as in ancient times, universal: no 
garden is without one or two plants of the latter, 
which is often trained to shade with its beautiful 
broad leaves the flat roofs of the houses. Flower- 
gardens such as we have are unknown ; although 
some flowers, such as the rose, the hyacinth, the 
carnation, and the tulip, are universal favourites, 
and are in their season either worn on the forehead, 
fastened under the edge of the turban, or carried 
in the hand. On the first of May the Christians 
hang over the doors of their houses garlands of 
roses, which remain undisturbed until the follow- 
ing year. 

Cattle are as abundant now as in the days of the 
patriarchs ; but they are of small size, and are 
seldom killed, not from any gastronomical dislike 
to beef, but because the animal is considered too 
valuable to be used for food. In the greater part 
of Asia Minor, however, it is the custom, as it was 
once in Scotland, for each family to kill in autumn 
a cow or young bullock, the flesh of which salted, 
dried, and variously seasoned, forms the frugal 
provision of meat for the winter months. Mutton 
is much more extensively used than beef as an 
article of diet, and is almost invariably very good. 
The milk of the sheep, which is much richer than 
that of the goat, is also much used for food. Prior 
to the introduction of European cottons, almost the 
entire clothing of the people was made of silk or 
wool; and among some of the wandering tribes, every 
girl must weave with her own hands a praying 
carpet, into the centre of which she works some of 
her own hair. She then sends it as a present to 
her betrothed, who has never seen her, and who 
thus learns in this romantic way the colour of her 
hair. 

All the other animals, wild or tame, which are 
alluded to in the Scriptures may still be found, 
Dr Van Lennep tells us, in these Bible lands, The 
shepherd when he leads out his flock to the 

ture must still do battle as David did with the 

ion and the bear and the ravenous wolf, which 
last sometimes in winter becomes so horribly tame, 
from lack of food, that it steals into the large 
towns and disputes with the dogs the refuse and 
offal of the streets. Dr Van Lennep gives a well- 
authenticated story of one which burst into a room 
where a family were sitting at supper, and amid 
the shrieks and consternation of the assembled 
guests, strove to snatch away a portion of food 
from the table. The dogs themselves, houseless 
and homeless, apportion out the large towns into 
districts, each of which belongs to a separate pack ; 
and these curs become so fierce and bold, that a 
drunken stranger reeling home at night has been 
known to be overpowered and devoured by them, 
little more being left of him in the morning than 
the few ghastly relics which remained of the 
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celebrated Jezebel, after the dogs of Samaria had 
finished their horrible feast in the field of Naboth. 

Serpents, scorpions, and lizards still abound; 
and still as of old, the nt rejoicing over the 
green beauty of his budding fields, has his hopes 
blasted in an hour by the appearance on the hori- 
zon of aswarm of advancing locusts. These de- 
structive insects when seen at a distance have 
very much the appearance of a cloud of dust, 
which constantly advancing, finds before it an 
Eden, and leaves behind it a desert. Formerly, 
Dr Van Lennep tells us, no attempt was made by 
the Mohammedan fatalists to avert or mitigate 
this plague. It was kismet (Fate), and no more 
could be said about it ; but of late more enlight- 
ened ideas have crept in from Europe, and now 
efforts are being made to destroy the eggs of this 
insect ; which have a marked effect in diminishing 
its inroads. 

The home-life of the people of the East, their 
joys, their sorrows, and their domestic habits are 
next portrayed ; and Dr Van Lennep points out in 
how many respects they agree, and in what few 
points they differ from the habits of the people in 
Bible times. The ethnology of all these regions 
has necessarily somewhat changed, yet the differ- 
ent races occupying the country in ancient times 
can still be traced easily enough in their descend- 
ants. As many as half-a-dozen different races 
may sometimes be found occupying the same town 
or. village, and yet they do not mingle. Like 
streams from different fountains, the current of 
their separate lives flows on side by side but apart. 
First, there are the Jews, changed, not improbably 
deteriorated in personal appearance since the days 
of David, but still so distinct, so apart from all 
others, that their nationality clings to them as it 
has clung to them for more than eighteen hundred 
years of persecution and exile. Almost as easily 
identified are the Syrian race, the Chaldee Chris- 
tians, and the Egyptians, who have amalgamated 
themselves with their Arab invaders, but still 
retain something of that ancient type, which, 
with a beauty of its own, inthrals us as we gaze 
upon the face of the mysterious Sphinx. The 
different populations which made up the kingdom 
of Persia, the Armenians, the Koords, the wan- 
dering tribes of the desert, have all their repre- 
sentatives still. 

Of the languages spoken by all these different 
races, Hebrew, as most people are aware, is now 
a dead tongue, but is represented by two modern 
dialects, the Maltese and the modern Syriac. 
Arabic is also very much akin to it. This language 
has an extensive range of harmonious sounds ; the 
vowels are clear and full; and it is so rich and 
copious, that Dr Van Lennep gives an instance 
of an old woman who supplied a learned poet 
and historian of Mecca with thirty-nine different 
Arabic names for the onion. It is written from 
the right to the left, as all the dialects of Western 
Asia are, except the Armenian. The Persians 
and Turks use the Arabic character, which, like 
the Hebrew, has the troublesome peculiarity that 
it cannot be written with a quill or steel pen, 
but must be traced with a small pointed reed, the 
ink used being a thick solution of gum, lampblack, 
and water. 

The art of printing was, until a few years ago, 
quite unknown in the East, and is still very little 
appreciated except by the Christian populations, 


The people are divided into two classes—those 
who lead a wandering life, and those who dwell 
in permanent houses, The tents of the former 
are divided into two apartments, one for the 
men, and one for the women. The furniture 
of the tent is simple; it consists of cushions 
and camel packs, with a few ordinary utensils, 
such as pots, kettles, frying-pans, and wooden pails. 
In the centre of the apartment a fire of camels’ 
dung is constantly smouldering, with a coffee-pot 
simmering upon it. Guests are received in the 
men’s apartment only ; but on the other side of 
the curtain, so near that they can hear every 
word that is said, are the women, engaged in the 
preparation of sweet curds, cheese, bread, confec- 
tions, and a peculiar preparation of sour camels’ 
milk called leben, which from the earliest ages 
has been a very favourite article of food in the East. 

The dress of these wanderers of the desert is 
simple, consisting only of an ample cotton shirt, 
open to the waist, the bosom of which serves as a 
capacious pocket ; a leathern belt secures it round 
the waist; and over the shoulders is thrown a 
striped woollen cloak ; while a gay handkerchief 
bound round the head with a cord of camels’ hair 
forms the turban, and completes the costume. 

The first idea of the permanent house seems in 
the East to have been taken from the tent. Most 
of the houses in an oriental town consist only 
of one story, and follow in all their internal 
arrangements the simple plan of the tent, being 
divided like it into two apartments—one for the 
men, and one for the women. Even when a man 
is rich enough to afford in his mansion many 
more rooms than these two, his imagination still 
runs in the groove of the tent, and he fashions for 
himself what the Arabs call a dowar in stone; 
that is, a cluster of low rooms built side by side, 
inclosing en oblong court, which is often very 
beautiful ; a cool shady place with a pavement of 
tesselated marble; a fountain playing in the centre ; 
rows of citron, lemon, and orange trees, and an 
abundance of flowering shrubs. 

The principal room in the house is that where 
the guests, men alone, are received ; it generally 
fronts the door of entrance, and is furnished with 
a raised divan and cushions, A rich man has 
usually two houses built side by side, one for 
himself, and one for the women of his household ; 
the house of the women being generally the finer 
of the two. These houses are often lavishly 
adorned inside with carved marble and alabaster, 
and have elaborate ceilings of curiously wrought 
wood, beautifully designed and gorgeously coloured. 
The roofs of all the houses, whether the owner 
be rich or poor, are invariably flat, and during the 
summer months form the usual bedroom of the 
family. 

The furniture of all oriental houses is simple 
compared with ours: the household goods of the 
poor consist only of a few bowls and wooden 
spoons, a saucepan or two, and a coarse carpet, all 
which Dr Van Lennep tells us are kept scrupu- 
lously clean. The rich have no such variety of 
furniture as is common in Europe, for chairs, 
though not unknown, are disliked, the people, both 
men and women, preferring to sit with their legs 
gathered up under them on the divan—a broad 
couch which runs round three sides of the room. 
It is in the richness and ornament bestowed upon 
the cushions of this couch and in the carving of 
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the doors, ceilings, and pillars of his house, that 
the luxury of an oriental Rothschild finds vent. 

Charcoal is used for cooking purposes, and as a 
rule the Orientals like their dishes very much 
cooked. They are particularly fond of hashes and 
stews, composed of a great variety of vegetables 
and fruits, highly spiced, and flavoured with meat 
cut into small pieces. They use oil largely in 
their cookery, and do not confine themselves to 
garden vegetables, but gather, besides, a great 
variety of wild plants and edible gourds. They 
make still, Dr Van Lennep tells us, a very 
savoury soup of lentils flavoured with onions ; the 
veritable mess of red pottage which cost the 
eldest son of Jacob his birthright and his father’s 
blessing. Of pastry they are extremely fond ; 
and the women still, as in the days when Bed- 
reddin sold bread in the streets of Bagdad, pride 
themselves, as the wife of the grand vizier did, 
upon their skill in compounding cream-tarts, sweet 
cakes, and confections of every kind. The food 
when cooked is placed upon a small table about 
two feet high, round which a certain number of 
guests sit, so many to each table ; they invariably 
eat with the hand, wooden spoons only being used 
when soup, rice, or leben form part of the enter- 
tainment, The Orientals have only two meals in 
the day ; one early in the morning before the duties 
of the day begin, and the other about sunset when 
they are finished. At noon, however, they supple- 
ment this somewhat moderate allowance of food by 
a light meal composed of dried fruits, cheese, and 
bread ad libitum. 

Whenever it is dark the poor retire to rest ; but 
the rich are fond of artificial light, and often keep 
a candle burning all night. 


No oriental house is complete without a bath, | 


which is of the kind known to us as the Turkish 
bath. Besides these private baths, public ones are 
common, to which all the women go at least once 
aweek. They set out for the bath early in the 
morning, taking with them their children and 
slaves and an abundant supply of provisions. 
There they meet with their friends and acquaint- 
ances, and spend the whole day in chat and gossip, 
in dressing, in dyeing their palms, finger-tips, and 
feet with henna, and in plaiting their long hair 


into numerous fine braids. With these braids silk | 


js intermingled, upon which gold coins are strung, 
and they (the braids) may be of any number from 
nine to twenty-five. Sometimes the hair is very 
long, reaching below the knee, and forming a glitter- 
ing fleece, the gold coins intermingled with it 
flashing and glancing with every movement of the 
wearer, Across the forehead it is clipped straight, 
within an inch of the eyebrows, leaving two longer 
locks hanging on either side of the face, by which 
the women swear, as the men do by their beards. 
On their heads they wear as a substitute for the 
turban a small red cap with a blue tassel, round 
which a light muslin handkerchief of tasteful and 
becoming: colours is bound, and gracefully tied in 
a knot at one side. Bands of gold coins or of 
small gold plates linked together are often worn 
across the forehead ; and in Lebanon, a monstrous 
ornament shaped like a horn or hollow tube of 
silver is worn upon the top of the forehead, secured 
in its place with cushions, and a strong strap which 
passes under the chin. It is an ornament reserved 
exclusively for matrons, and once assumed is never 
laid aside ; the hapless victim of fashion wears it 


even at night, a hole being made in the wall beside 
her bed, for the purpose of accommodating this 
most uncomfortable appendage. 

From the constant use of the veil, the bath, and 
open-air life, the oriental women have often very 
clear beautiful complexions, and fine eyes, whose 
apparent size they increase by the use of kohl, a 
preparation of antimony, which they apply with 
an instrument of wood or silver to the edge of the 
eyelids, As a class, the women of the East are 
very industrious and economical; and even in 
households where there are several slaves, the 
wives and daughters generally wait upon their 
husbands and fathers. 

From the almost complete separation of the 
sexes, it naturally follows that love is not recog- 
nised as the basis of marriage, which is to a great 
degree a matter of pecuniary arrangement, and is 
managed by the mother, aunts, or sisters of the 
bridegroom. These select for him a suitable wife, 
and settle the preliminary points, especially the 
all-important one of dowry, which is in reality 
the price paid for the wife. The marriage cere- 
monies then follow, differing according to the 
nationality of the contracting parties. In all, 
however, the bride is arrayed in her richest 
apparel, and covered from head to foot with a 
veil, generally of bright scarlet silk or crape, upon 
raising which the bridegroom beholds her face 
for the first time! This is an anxious moment, 
for upon it depends the happiness or misery of a 
lifetime ; happy is sheif, like Isaac with Rebekah, 
it can be said, ‘ he loved her,’ for not unfrequently 
her lot is that of the hated Leah, and life is made 
up of many slights and much suffering and a vain 
struggle with many rivals. Polygamy is common 
among the Mohammedans, and so is divorce for 
the most trivial causes; and the Muslims of the 
Sheite sect have a strange habit of contracting 
marriage for a limited period, varying from a few 
days to ninety-nine years! All over the East the 
birth of a son is hailed with intense delight, and 
the mother of many sons still feels all the exulta- 
tion of Jacob’s unloved wife, when she exclaimed 
at the birth of her sixth son: ‘God hath endued 
me with a good dowry.’ At present, as in ancient 
times, a babe is wrapped in a long bandage of 
swaddling-cloth, so tightly that it can move neither 
hand nor foot. In this comfortless condition it 
lies day and night in its cradle, its cries being 
stilled by constant rocking. When beyond the 
domain of the cradle, anklets with bells attached 
are fastened round its tiny limbs, and toys are 
given to it to play with, not unlike those our own 
children use. When a little older, the child goes 
to school with the little boys and girls of the 
neighbourhood, who all squat on the floor and 
study aloud, he who makes the most noise being 
accounted the best scholar. 

The Orientals are fond of society, and the more 
wealthy delight in giving great entertainments, at 
which a fatted calf or two or several sheep roasted 
whole, crown the board. The guests sit round the 
tables, and each does his own carving, tearing off 
such portions as he fancies from the centre dish 
with his hands. After their own fashion the 
Orientals are fond of music, and the art of the 
improvisatore is held in great esteem among 
them; but their melodies sound to us as rude and 
inharmonious as our classical music is unpalat- 


able to them. ‘ 
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The systems of government and of religion, and 
the state of commerce and the mechanical arts, in 
the East, are all now, Dr Van Lennep tells us, in 
the process of being every year more and more 
influenced by the enlightenment and civilisation 
of Europe; and in this lies the best hope for these 
wasted but beautiful lands, around whose desola- 
tion the traditions of the past still linger, investing 
them with a melancholy and imperishable charm. 


AMUSEMENTS AT SEA. 


THROWN on their own resources, and finding them- 
selves the denizens of a little world of wood and 
iron, tossing on a measureless waste of briny 
waters, the passengers on board a ship seldom fail 
to club their wits for the common good. Of 
course, when social pastimes are in question, a 
great deal depends upon the weather and the lati- 
tude, as also the size and style of the vessel. But 
one condition is essential, and that is a long 
voyage. The swift-steaming New York packets 
are in too violent a hurry to pass Cape Race 
or enter the Mersey, for more than a cursory 
intercourse between the human units who jostle 
one another at meals in the grand saloon. The 
most agreeable of the floating hotels that ever put 
to sea were certainly the old-fashioned first-class 
Indiamen, the original teak-built ‘tea-wagons’ 
that in leisurely fashion conveyed our fathers and 
grandfathers to and from Calcutta and Bombay. 
Well provided and well officered, with an excellent 
table and ample elbow-room, these fine slow ships 
gave those on board valuable consideration for 
their passage-money. Nothing could be more 
pleasant than the dances, the music, the amateur 
theatricals that went on beneath the broad bright 
light of the tropic moon, while in the cabins below 
quieter spirits found solace in endless games of 
whist, chess, or backgammon. 

The passengers on board an Indiaman had every 
inducement to see the best side of those with 
whom they were thrown into contact, since all 
were committed to a voyage which might last for 
five months, and the monotony of which was only 
relieved bya call at St Helena and a brief scamper 
at the Cape. The same in a less degree may be 
said of the temporary residents on board those 
huge clippers that Plough the vast mileage of 
ocean between our shores and those of Australia. 
Once well away from head-winds and chopping 
seas, to lounge beneath the deck-awning of one of 
these well-ordered packets, listening to the strains 
of a capital band, or to waltz on planks as steady 
as those of a ball-room, is to reduce the privations 
of sea-travel to a minimum. 

Perhaps the most distinctly maritime amuse- 
ments are to be looked for on board vessels of 
a moderate tonnage, bound on a voyage of suffi- 
cient length to make the unemployed hours hang 
heavily on a passenger’s hands. Then is the time 
when fire-arms are at a premium, and mur- 
derous volleys are discharged, now at the pretty 
Cape pigeons that flutter, ignorant of the wanton 
= of mankind, about the rigging; now at 
some soaring on tireless wing ; or per- 
haps a long shot at the penguins, that sit motion- 


of the royal navy, before the use of firearms 
grew habitual, by the simple expedient of shooting 
at an empty bottle dangling from the yard-arm. 
It was astonishing, in the days of smooth-bores 
and spherical bullets, to note the profusion of 
misses in proportion to the paucity of hits ; and it 
was creditable to the marines in particular, that 
with so indifferent a weapon as brown-bess they 
should have made as good practice as they piqued 
themselves on — 

But shooting, which implies the presence of 
something to shot at, is obviously a pastime 


less well adapted to nautical sportsmen than is | 
the gentle piscatorial art. Theoretically, the ocean | 
may be compared to a titanic fishpond, a huge | 
watery wheel-of-fortune, whence might be drawn | 
prizes of any dimensions from the kraken to | 


the sardine. In actual fact, the best sea-fishing 


is always near the mouths of those mighty | 


rivers which, in Africa and America, daily sweep 


down tons of alluvial soil, rich in organic matter, | 
to dye the green waves chocolate colour. The | 


enormous beds of weed, such as those of the 
Sargasso or so-called Sea of Grass, the dread of 


early Spanish navigators, are the haunts of in- | 


numerable fish, brilliant with every hue of the 


rainbow, and flashing like a shower of living opals | 


amid the green tangles of the densely matted 
vegetation that supplies them with a home and a 
maintenance. 

The spearing, or technically ‘striking,’ of dol- 
phins, porpoises, and so forth, with a barbed 
trident or a small harpoon, is of course an 
amusement in which sailors only can take an 
active part ; but all can participate in the strategy 
that is to lure to his ruin the common enemy, 
the greedy tenacious shark, that has perhaps 
followed in the ship’s wake for sane dete 
ever stealthily on the watch for the accident 
that may put man or beast into his power. It is 
almost necessary to have been becalmed in the 
tropics to appreciate the sort of personal animosity 
which crew and passengers learn to feel towards 
the great fish that lies beneath the ship’s counter, 
looking up with hungry eyes—his horrid sha 
discernible through the slight ripple caused by the 
waving of his lofty back-fin. There is little fear 
of his fighting shy of the bait. A shark will 


sometimes almost 4 out of the water to seize | 
at is descending to him; | 


the concealed hook t 
and one has been known to take the same 
hook twice, although his mouth and cheek were 
bleeding profusely from the first ineffectual seizure 
of the barb. The wide jaws close upon the tempt- 
ing bit of pork, and then comes the hauling in of 
the line and the triumph over the trapped mon- 
ster; no unresisting prey, however, for he fights 
fiercely even on deck, snapping and dealing 
dangerous blows with his broad tail, until dis- 
abled and despatched with axe and handspike. 
Izaak Walton would have been amazed to see 
the rough-and-ready fashion in which his favourite 
pastime is practised at sea; in the Gulf Stream, 
for instance, where the warm current of water 
harbours. fish of brighter colours and greater 
delicacy of flavour than those of colder oceanic 
tracts. Here are no niceties of rod and line, and 


less on the weed-draped reef of rocks that borders 
some uninhabited island. 

A less cruel test for the accuracy of the marks- 
man’s aim was often afforded, or in vessels 
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flies artfully tied to counterfeit genuine insects, or 
silvery minnows spinning to cajole the spotted 
trout. Anything that is long and strong does dut 
for a line ; anything, from a morsel of salt jun 
or a paring of bacon to a shred of scarlet cloth or 
a scrap of shining metal, makes a bait. The great 
essential is that there should be a hook at the end 
of the cord, and that the latter should be tough 
enough to drag the struggling captive from his 
native element. But the line must be in cool, 
steady hands, and there must be no hurry or im- 
patience in getting the prize out of the water ; for 
sea-fish are terribly strong and active, and do their 
very best to resist their intended transfer from the 
water to the planks of the poop. Loud are the 
exclamations of admiring wonder, as rays and 
bonitos, flying-fish and parrot-fish, king-fish andJew- 
fish, begin to be piled in successive heaps, littering 
the deck with their blue and green and silver 
and amber and vermilion; and vociferous the 
applause as a mighty sun-fish, the central trophy 
of all, is hauled flapping over the taffrail. 

A few hints on fishing from a ship at sea may 
be welcome to some of our readers. The best sport 
is trolling astern for albicore in the Pacific, and 
its near relation the bonito in the Atlantic. Both 
these fishes destroy millions of the unfortunate 
little flying-fish ; and in nine cases out of ten, its 
long fluttering leaps through the air are not made 
in sportive pastime, but are desperate struggles to 
get away from the wide open jaws of one of its 
larger brethren of the deep. To lure the albicore 
from its watery haunts, all that is needed is to 
make a bait which shall roughly resemble a flying- 
fish ; and the resemblance may be a very rough one, 
for, as we have said, sea-fish are not particular. For 
many kinds of large fish a teaspoon makes a very 
good bait. Itis fitted for the purpose by cutting 
off the handle, and boring two holes in the bowl, 
one at each end. To each hole a few inches of 
gut, served with wire, are fastened, and one of 
these — of gut is attached by a swivel 
to the fishing-line, while one or two hooks are 
mounted on the other. Towed after a ship or boat, 
this bait looks like a small fish swimming near 
the surface, for the spoon keeps twirling, the swivel 
ereting the line from twisting with it, and a 

sh soon makes a dash at the bright glancing 
metal, In fishing for albicore, remember that 
very little will be done in a calm, when the fish 
generally keep away from the ship; and the same 
may be said of any attempts at fishing when the 
ship is going at a high rate of speed. A moderate 
speed is best for sport of all kinds. To make a 
good bait, take a piece of hard wood—teak, oak, or 
ash—four or five inches long; cut it roughly into 
the shape of a rather slender fish without the tail ; 
make a notch at both ends, and connect these 
by two longitudinal grooves cut on opposite sides ; 
then lay a piece of strong wire in the grooves, 
making a loop in the notch at each end. Get 
some bristles out of a brush, and fix a bunch of 
them, about three inches long, in a hole on either 
side an inch from the head. These will represent 
the wings: a few more shorter ones may be fastened 
on at the other end, so as to look something like 
the tail ; but the bait will do just as well without it. 
Then the whole must be sheathed with a narrow 
strip of thin sheet-tin or bright sheet-lead wound 
spirally round it from head to tail. Then mount 


.— hooks back to back on a piece of strong gut 


five inches long, and to prevent the gut being cut 
by the fish’s teeth, twist round it fine brass or 
copper wire. (Gut served in this way with wire 
can be bought of ship-store dealers in seaport 
towns.) The gut thus armed and protected is 
attached to the wire loop at the tail-end of your 
flying-fish. A shorter piece of gut similarly made 
up, and bearing two more hooks, is fastened to the 
head loop. Then attach a couple of feet of deep- 
sea fishing-line to the head loop, taking care that 
this too is served with wire along the greater part 
of its length ; and then by a swivel, attach it to 
your fishing-line. Drop it over the stern, paying 
out a sufficient length of line to keep it well in 
command, and make it bound occasionally from 
wave to wave after the ship, and you will not have 
to wait long for a bite and a hard tug. Then haul 
in quietly and steadily, and try again with the 
same bait. It is very easy to make it; but sailors 
often fish successfully with a much rougher ap- 
nego They take a hard piece of wood about 

ve or six inches long, and broader at one end 
than the other. The fishing-line is secured to the 
narrow end, and a piece of white rag is tied round 
it, hanging loose to represent the wings. A nail is 
then driven through the broad end, its sharp pro- 
jecting sng forming the hook; and the rude but 
deadly bait is completed by twisting strong twine 
round both nail and wood, to prevent shifting or 
splitting. 

For those who have some knowledge of marine 
zoology, and above all for those who know how to 
work with the microscope, there is much solid 
pleasure in store if they can improvise a towing- 
net and send it out astern when the ship is sailing 
before a light wind in the tropics. Readers of the 
accounts of the Challenger expedition will remember 
that two methods are employed for collecting the 
smaller inhabitants of the deep. There is the deep- 
sea dredge, which goes down to the bottom and 
searches the depths ; but this is a formidable affair 
to manage, and complex tackle and a steam-winch 
must be used to bring it up. But while the dredge 
is at work far below, the light towing-net is skim- 
ming the surface ; and for those who know how to 
examine a crowd of waifs and strays gathered from 
the sea, it would be well to make a trial of a small 
improvised towing-net. A bag of any stout gauzy 
stuff, with a small ex to keep its mouth open, 
will do very well. The stuff of which butter- 
cloths are made is often used for the purpose in 
working with a boat; and probably it would do 
at sea if it were strengthened by a light net 
being sewn on outside of it. The towing-line 
is attached by three short lengths of strong cord, 
which diverge from it to three equidistant points 
on the hoop at the mouth of the net. Night is 
perhaps the best time for towing, for it is then 
that the phosphorescence shews the surface to be 
teeming with minute life. The net is best used 
when the ship is at a low rate of speed. The 
prizes captured can be bottled in spirits; or if 
mounting apparatus is at hand, many welcome 
additions may be made to the cabinet of slides for 
the microscope. 

Deck-quoits, deck-bowls, and in later times, deck- 
croquet, have been introduced at sea on various 
occasions ; while draughts, backgammon, and other 
games of the same class, have whiled away many 
a weary hour below. On board some ships a 
bout of fencing or single-stick among the crew 
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or petty officers is often watched with an interest 
keen in proportion to the rarity of external events ; 
and in some vessels where Lascars are employed, 
very fair juggling, shawl-dances, and sword-dances 
may sometimes be witnessed. The fun of the 
oddly named sport known as ‘cock-fighting’ de- 
pends wholly on the grotesque helplessness of the 
two human combatants, who, deftly pinioned with 
sticks and handkerchiefs, and seated on the deck 
like Turks or tailors, try to overthrow one another, 
while each does his best to preserve his unsteady 
balance. Bathing, with a sail spread to prevent 
drowning or danger from sharks, boat-races, and 
learning to go up the rigging, are diversions now 
less in vogue than they used to be. 

Pet animals, from the monkey to the mongoose, 
and from the tame lamb to the armadillo, never 
get so much petting on shore as on the waste of 
waters. The very roughest of the seamen appear 
to have a soft touch and a cheery word for these 
dumb comrades of the voyage. A ship will some- 
times have a small crew of monkeys or parrots 
on board ; and indeed sailors will make pets of 
anything and everything. A naval surgeon once 
related in the columns of this Journal how he had 
seen a sailor on board a gunboat in the tropics 
make a pet of a huge cockroach. Jack has 
not always leisure for amusements properly so 
called, but there are times when the ship bowls 
along under steady canvas before the friendly mon- 
soon or trade-winds, and when a considerate cap- 
tain knows that he can allow the bulk of his crew 
to enjoy the halcyon interval of repose as best they 
may. ‘There is often a black cook or some negro 
sailor who can play the fiddle, and has a turn for 
buffo acting and comic vocalism, and who is on 
such occasions the life and soul of the forecastle, 
for sailors are as easy to amuse as so many school- 
boys. 

One objectionable maritime recreation is happily 
a thing of the past, at least in well-commanded 
vessels. The saturnalia that formerly took place 
on crossing the Line may have originally had some 
humour in them, but the fiction that the ship had 
been boarded by Neptune and Amphitrite, who came 
to greet novices who had never yet been on the 
southern side of the equator, soon degenerated into 
a mere pretext for extortion from those who could 
afford to pay, and ruffianly ill-usage of those who 
could not. It is evident that the rough practical 
jokes, the lathering, the tarring, the ducking and 
drenching, which were thought fair on these occa- 
sions, might readily be turned into an excuse for 
brutal treatment of an unpopular victim; and the 
black-mail levied on the more well-to-do voyagers 
had a demoralising effect on the crew. A better 
device was that which the commanders of ships 
of exploration, on their arctic and antarctic cruises, 
have sometimes sanctioned, namely, the publishing 
on board of a weekly newspaper, to the contents 
of which the word ‘news’ was not indeed strictly 
applicable, but which detailed and commented upon 
the petty events occurring in that secluded com- 
munity, and which gave to officers and men an 
opportunity of seeing their lucubrations promoted 
to the dignity of print. 

When ships are roomy, much enjoyment is 
frequently afforded by the acting of charades and 
light comedies ; and where there is a decent amount 
of histrionic talent in passengers or crew, this kind 
of entertainment is invariably a success. When the 


captain is fortunate enough to rank ladies—especi- 
ally young ones—amongst his passengers, and a 
piano is on board, then the voyage is robbed of 
much of its usual tedium, and a Committee of 
Entertainment, if judiciously appointed, will vary 
the monotony of the way by occasional concerts 
and balls; finishing off with a Benefit for Jack 
in the forecastle. 


THE THAMES AND WINDSOR FOREST. 
(From the poem Cooper’s Hill.) 


Srr JoHn DENHAM, the writer of the lines below, was 
born at Dublin in the year 1615. Educated at Oxford, 
then the chief resort of all the poetical and high-spirited 
cavaliers of the day, he was made governor of Farnham 
Castle by Charles I. ; and after that monarch had been 
delivered into the hands of the army, his secret corre- 
spondence was partly carried on by Denham. Cooper’s 
Hill, the poem by which Denham is now best known, 
was first published in 1642. The descriptions are inter- 
rsa with sentimental digressions suggested by the 
objects around—the Thames, a ruined abbey, Windsor 
Forest, and the field of Runnymede. 

The four lines printed in italics have been praised by 
every critic from Dryden to the present day. 


My eye, descending from the hill, surveys 

Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays ; 

Thames, the most loved of all the Ocean's sons 

By his old sire, to his embraces runs, 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. 

Though with those streams he no remembrance hold, 

Whose foam is amber and their gravel gold, 

His genuine and less guilty wealth to explore, 

Search not his bottom, but survey his shore, 

O’er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for th’ ensuing spring, 

And then destroys it with too fond a stay, . 

Like mothers which their infants overlay ; 

Nor with a sudden and impetuous wave, 

Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave, 

No unexpected inundations spoil 

The mower’s hopes, nor mock the ploughman’s toil, 

But Godlike his unwearied bounty flows ; 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does, 

Nor are his blessings to his banks confined, 

But free and common, as the sea or wind. 

When he to boast or to disperse his stores, 

Full of the tributes of his grateful shores, 

Visits the world, and in his flying towers 

Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours : 

Finds wealth where ’tis, bestows it where it wants, 

Cities in deserts, woods in cities plants ; 

So that to us no thing, no place is strange, 

While his fair bosom is the world’s exchange. 

O, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 

Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full. 

But his proud head the airy mountain hides 
Among the clouds ; his shoulders and his sides 
A shady mantle clothes ; his curled brows 
Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly flows 
While winds and storms his lofty forehead beat, 
The common fate of all that’s high or great. 
Low at his foot a spacious plain is placed, 
Between the mountain and the stream embraced, 
Which shade and shelter from the hill derives, 
While the kind river wealth and beauty gives ; 
And in the mixture of all these appears 
Variety, which all the rest endears. 
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